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PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1990 
1988 Projected 


Domestic Economy 1/ 
Population Gri tisae) 1,096 17827 
Natural Rate of Population Growth (%) a4 LL. 4 
Official Unemployment (avg. % for year) 2.0 ‘ Je0 
GNP (billion yuan) 1,385 i; Viz 
Real GNP Growth (%) 222 
GNP Per Capita (yuan) 1,264 
Real Per Capita GNP Growth (%) 9.4 
National Income 1,153 
Real National Income Growth (%) tae 
Gross Value Indus. Output (billion yuan) 2/ 1,810 
Real Growth GVIO (%) 20.7 
Gross Value Agric. Output (billion yuan) 2/ 562 
Real Growth GVAO (%) 342 
Retail Sales (billion yuan) 744 
Real Growth Retail Sales (%) Zoe 
Total Fixed Asset Investment (billion yuan) 431 
Real Growth Fixed Asset Investment (%) 6.8 


Domestic Finance 

General Retail Price Index (CPI) (% change) yg a | 
Domestic M-2 Money Supply (billion yuan) 1,077 
M-2 Growth Over Prior Year-End (%) 20.3 
Govt. Budget Surplus/Deficit as % of GNP -1.9 
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Balance of Payments (US$ billions) 
xports 47.5 

PRC Imports (CIF) 55.2 
Trade Balance -3.6 
Current Account Balance -3.8 
Foreign Direct Investment (paid in) 

Foreign Debt, Year-End (official) 
Debt Service Paid (estimated) 

Debt Service Ratio (% of exports) 

Foreign Exchange Reserves (year-end) 
Average Exchange Rate for Year (yuan/$) 3/ 
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U.S.-China Trade and Investment (US$ billions) 4/ 
-2. Exports to ina 

U.S. Imports from China (FAS) 

U.S.-China Trade Balance 

U.S. Share of Chinese Exports (%) 

U.S. Share of Chinese Imports (%) 

U.S. Investment (Cumulative, Approved) 

U.S. Share of Total Foreign Investment (%) 


Notes: 

17 All yuan are current yuan. Growth rates are adjusted for inflation. 

2/ In accordance with the material product system (MPS) of national income 
accounting, GVIO and GVAO figures are calculated on a gross rather than a net 
basis. They are not directly comparable with GNP and national income figures 
which are calculated on a value-added basis. 

3/ On December 16, 1989, the official renminbi rate was lowered to 4.7 yuan/ 
Us$ from 3.7 yuan/US$. The official rate does not reflect the price of foreign 
exchange sold at domestic adjustment centers (swap markets), which averaged 
about 6.0 yuan/US$ in 1989. 

4/ Except for projections, investment data are based on official Chinese 
sources. U.S-China bilateral trade is based on U.S. Government data. Trade 
shares were calculated using official Chinese data for PRC total exports and 
imports and U.S. Government data for U.S. exports to and imports from the PRC. 


Sources: State Statistical Bureau (SSB) Annual Statistical Communiques, 
People’s Bank of China banking data, Ministry of Finance budget reports, U.S. 
Government trade data, and Embassy estimates. 





SUMMARY 


China’s economic growth in 1989 was 3.9 percent; inflation was 
6.4 percent. These figures, resulting from the policy of 
economic retrenchment inaugurated in September 1988, reversed 
1988's overheated growth and double-digit inflation. By 
mid-1989, the burgeoning trade deficit had also been brought 
under control, with foreign exchange reserves rising to an 
all-time high of US$21 billion in April 1990. 


This enviable performance at the macroeconomic level masks 
major problems and challenges. The government’s program of 
economic austerity has almost halted industrial growth. The 
government budget deficit continues to expand. Growing 
unemployment has become a priority political issue. Foreign 
investment, tourism revenue, and foreign bank lending remain 
depressed in the aftermath of Tiananmen 1989. 


China’s economic restructuring program seeks to boost 
investment in agriculture, basic industry, and infrastructure 
while improving economic efficiency and productivity. The 
government also hopes to increase central government revenues 
and to strengthen macroeconomic control. All this is to take 
place in an economy that is part planned, part market oriented. 


As authorities cope with the strains of lower growth, though, 
their preoccupation is with ensuring stability. Current 


policies have led to recentralization of control over foreign 
trade, credit allocation, and investment. The scope of central 
planning has been expanded. This raises serious questions 
about China’s commitment to fundamental, market-oriented 
economic reform, as well as its ability to make the changes 
necessary to generate sustained, long-term economic growth. 


Chinese leaders frequently reiterate that there has been no 
change in the decade-old open policy toward foreign trade and 
investment. Many U.S. businesspeople, however, find their 
decisions influenced by China’s retrenchment program, changes 
in trade and industrial policy, and the lack of transparency in 
Chinese regulations. Potential U.S. investors report 
difficulties in locating local partners financially able to 
conclude contracts. U.S. exporters face tighter Chinese import 
restrictions. With China’s economy in a period of transition, 
prudent U.S. businesspeople must realistically assess whether 
China’s evolving policies and practices can successfully 
accommodate their particular business areas and objectives. 


Sino-U.S. economic ties continue to grow despite China’s 
economic retrenchment and post-Tiananmen bilateral political 
strains. A key component to this growth, however, is the rapid 
rise of PRC exports to the United States and the resulting jump 
in the U.S. trade deficit with China. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Retrenchment Policy Reduces Economic Growth and Inflation 


China’s economic growth slowed dramatically in 1989, in large 
part as a result of the government’s economic retrenchment 
policy. There has also been an economic fallout from mid-year 
political disturbances. GNP grew just 3.9 percent, and 
inflation was held to 6.4 percent (December over December). 
Tight credit and monetary policy contributed to a drop in fixed 
asset investment of 20 percent in real terms. The number of 
state-owned capital construction projects decreased 25 percent 
from 1988, new projects started in 1989 totalled fewer than 
half the number started in 1988, and about 18,000 projects 
already under construction were postponed or suspended. Retail 
sales dropped almost 8 percent. Industrial growth was just 

8.3 percent, down from more than 20 percent growth in 1988. 
Cash issuance dropped to 21 billion yuan in 1989 from 

60 billion yuan in 1988. Money supply growth (M2) was held to 
17.6 percent, compared with 20.3 percent in 1988. 


Growth was distributed unevenly throughout the year. The first 
half of 1989 was characterized by rapid growth and high 
inflation. By mid-year, the government’s program of economic 
retrenchment and restructuring, introduced in September 1988, 
had begun to achieve results. Credit was limited (particularly 
for fixed asset investment) and funnelled to state-owned 
enterprises in heavy industry and infrastructure, key prices 
frozen, construction projects cancelled, and interest rates on 
savings deposits raised. 


The performance of different sectors varied tremendously. 
Agriculture, as in previous years, continued to lag behind 
industry. The gross value of agricultural output (GVAO) rose 
3.3 percent in real terms in 1989, only marginally higher than 
the 3.2 percent growth registered in 1988. Production of 
agricultural products increased only 2.1 percent despite a 
record grain crop of 407 million metric tons. Production of 
cotton, oil-bearing crops, sugarcane, and sugar beets declined 
due to adverse weather and a reduction in acreage planted to 
these crops. Increases were registered for the forestry 

(0.9 percent), animal husbandry (5.5 percent), sideline 
products (5.8 percent), and fishery (8.0 percent) subsectors. 


Industry, as reflected in the gross value of industrial output 
(GVIO), grew 8.3 percent in 1989. State-owned industries, 
which contribute 56 percent of industrial production, grew only 
3.7 percent, while the collective and private sectors grew 

10.7 and 24.1 percent, respectively. Output of Sino-foreign 
joint ventures, cooperative enterprises, and wholly 
foreign-owned enterprises increased 44.7 percent. Growth in 
heavy industry and light industry production was brought into 





rough balance, at 8.2 and 8.4 percent, respectively, and the 
overheated growth of manufacturing and capital investment was 
curbed. Growth in energy production, although increased to 
6.6 percent, still lagged overall industrial growth. 


Price controls and increased supplies helped to reduce inflation 
in 1989. The general retail price level in 1989 increased on 
average by 17.8 percent over 1988, marginally down from the 
18.5 percent increase registered in 1988. Looking, though, at 
monthly figures for 1989, the price level declined steadily, 
dropping from 27.9 percent in February 1989 compared with 
February 1988 to just 6.4 percent in December 1989 compared 
with December 1988. Prices in the countryside increased faster 
than urban prices. The prices of some key retail items 
decreased. The moderate price increases of 1989 were a great 
relief to consumers, who in 1988 had experienced the highest 
inflation rates in nearly 40 years. 


Retrenchment increased demands for consumer price subsidies and 
subsidies for enterprise losses. Government resources were 
strained as these expenditures approached one-third of the 
total budget. Other expenditures also exceeded budgeted 
amounts. Tax collection, particularly from private enterprises 
and individual businesses, was improved. Nevertheless, the 
budget deficit (calculated according to IMF methodology) was 
37.0 billion yuan, equivalent to 2.4 percent of GNP and 

40 percent higher than the 1988 deficit. The deficit was 


financed primarily by domestic borrowing, including forced 
sales of domestic ctreasury bonds, as foreign borrowing for 
budgetary purposes fell 20 percent below the planned amount. 


Tiananmen Aftermath Affects External Accounts 


China’s foreign trade totalled US$112 billion in 1989, an 

8.6 percent increase over 1988. Exports increased 10.5 percent 
to US$52.5 billion (FOB, customs basis). Imports rose 

7.1 percent to US$59.1 billion (CIF, customs basis). In tandem 
with domestic economic measures, the central government had 
also begun in 1988 to recentralize control over foreign trade. 
Success in containing the burgeoning trade deficit to 

US$6.5 billion was the result of measures adopted beginning in 
mid-1989. The central government tightened restrictions on 
imports of consumer products, machinery, and electronics; 
implemented additional import licensing requirements; and 
increased tariffs. Credit and raw materials were funnelled to 
export-oriented industries. The use of export subsidies was 
increased. 


Foreign exchange income from international tourism was the area 
most immediately and most seriously affected by political 
disturbances in Beijing which began in April 1989. Tourist 
arrivals dropped 23 percent in 1989 to total 25 million 





people. Tourism revenues fell 20 percent to US$1.9 billion. 
In 1989, China had a current account deficit of US$4.3 billion. 


International financial institutions suspended consideration of 
new loans to China following the June political crackdown in 
Beijing. Most new bilateral aid programs were also held in 
abeyance. In the wake of these decisions, commercial banks 
drastically curtailed long- and medium-term lending to China. 
This decision was motivated in part by the action of official 
donors, but to a great extent also by the banks’ own evaluation 
of the economic impact of China’s retrenchment policy. Donors 
and commercial banks continued to disburse existing loans, 
however, and by late 1989 several new commercial loans had been 
syndicated (albeit at generally higher costs to the borrowers). 


The number of newly approved foreign direct investment projects 
decreased 2 percent in 1989 compared with 1988. The 5,784 new 
projects had a contractual value of US$5.6 billion. The actual 
value of capital invested in 1989 was US$3.3 billion, an 
increase of just 4.1 percent. Much of the new investment 
resulted from negotiations initiated prior to the implementation 
of economic retrenchment in September 1988 and the period of 
greater political uncertainty which began in mid-1989. Actual 
investment increased 21 percent in the first half of 1989 
compared with the first half of 1988, but dropped almost 4 
percent in the second half of 1989 compared with the same 
period in 1988. 


China’s capital account registered a surplus of US$3.7 billion 
in 1989. This was half the US$7.1 billion capital account 
surplus recorded in 1988 and only partially offset the 1989 
current account deficit. Foreign exchange reserves totalled 
US$17.0 billion at year-end 1989, equal to 3 1/2 months of 
import cover. The renminbi was devalued 22 percent on December 
16, 1989. At the new official rate, one U.S. dollar equals 

4.7 yuan, still below the swap market rate of just under 6 yuan 
to the dollar. 


China’s officially announced external debt stood at 

US$41.3 billion at year-end 1989. This level of debt is 

roughly equal to 12 percent of GNP or 79 percent of merchandise 
exports. Debt service payments were estimated at US$5.2 billion 
in 1989, or 10 percent of export earnings. 


Prospects for the Economy: More of the Same in 1990 


The 1990 economic plan and budget approved by the March 1990 
meetings of the National People’s Congress continue the policy 
of economic retrenchment and restructuring. These documents 
emphasize the government’s commitment to expand central 
planning. Their main themes are continued austerity, 
restructuring to support agricultural production, basic 





industries, and infrastructure, and increased centralization. 
The government’s present preoccupation with ensuring economic 
Stability, however, calls into question not only China’s 
commitment to fundamental, market-oriented economic reform, but 
also its ability to make the changes necessary to generate 
sustained, long-term economic growth. China has enjoyed 
enviable success at the macroeconomic level, but major problems 
and challenges remain. 


China’s economy throughout the past decade has been 
characterized by cycles of go-go economic growth followed by 
slower growth and consolidation. The current period of 
economic retrenchment, however, is the longest yet, and Chinese 
authorities are now under great pressure to begin reflating the 
economy. Few would have predicted a year ago that the 
leadership would have persevered so long in the current 
austerity policy, especially as the economic slump deepened. 
None can predict now what the government at this crucial point 
will decide. While the trends for some key economic indicators 
(e.g., GNP growth and agricultural production) would be 
difficult to increase significantly in 1990, others--such as 
monetary growth and the price level--are much more sensitive to 
short-term policy measures. All forecasts for 1990 must be 
viewed with these caveats in mind. 


For 1990, the Embassy estimates economic growth of about 

3 percent. Industrial growth, flat in the first quarter, may 
pick up in the second half. A solid rebound, as predicted by 
the government for the latter half of the year, is unlikely. 
Problems of stagnant demand, high inventories, a mountain of 
inter-company debt, and low worker productivity show few signs 
of the significant improvement necessary to rekindle more rapid 
economic growth. The prospect of a good grain harvest will 
likely boost agricultural output modestly and ensure adequate 
food supplies. Inflation can probably be contained in a range 
of about 10 percent, if growth in money supply is kept under 
control and price controls remain in force. 


The government has announced price increases for cotton, 
Oilseeds, soybeans, and sugar. To increase agricultural 
output, though, it will continue to rely primarily on non-price 
incentives: increased applications of science and technology, 
improvements in the irrigation system, greater use of hybrid 
rice and crossbred corn seed, and the development of 
agricultural infrastructure. Monopoly government control of 
fertilizer and other inputs, instituted to check profiteering, 
will be retained. Farmers are being encouraged--on a voluntary 
basis and where appropriate--to return to collective-style 
farming to increase economies of scale. Nevertheless, the 
limited amount of arable land and the difficulty in raising 
China’s average yields will continue to frustrate ambitious 
agricultural growth plans. 





The proposed 1990 budget anticipates an increase in the 
government deficit to 42.3 billion yuan; the actual deficit 
will probably be even higher. Tax collections have fallen off 
in the first quarter of 1990. Losses by state enterprises, 
which normally contribute about 75 percent of government 
revenues, continue to increase. Product and sales tax revenue 
has stagnated due to the flat market. The desire for economic 
and social stability dictates the continued need for price and 
wage subsidies. 


Unemployment is becoming a major political problem. The number 
of people officially "waiting for work" may total 5 percent of 
the urban work force by the end of 1990. Underemployment 
partially idles at least 35 million workers. In addition, 
rural surplus labor, while not officially recorded as 
unemployment, is increasing as failing enterprises send workers 
home to the countryside. In an effort to ease unemployment, 
urban enterprises are being asked to absorb more than the 
number of workers they would have liked, exacerbating already 
low productivity. 


China’s foreign trade is likely to register a moderate surplus 
in 1990. The Embassy estimates total 1990 trade of about 
US$118 billion, an increase of 7.5 percent over 1989. Foreign 
visitor arrivals in the first four months of 1990 remained 

22 percent below the same period in 1988; visitors from Taiwan, 
however, increased 33 percent during the same period. Revenues 
from international tourism will begin to grow again thanks to 
the Fall Asian Games. Lending from multilateral development 
banks, commercial lending, and government-to-government credit 
are being resumed gradually. Foreign investment, with the 
exception of investment from Taiwan, is recovering only 

Slowly. Taiwan investors, spurred by the need for cheap labor, 
geographical and cultural affinity, and the warm welcome 
afforded them by the mainland government, will continue to 
invest heavily, particularly in the Xiamen Special Economic 
Zone and Fujian province. 


China’s external debt will probably grow to US$44 billion or so 
by the end of 1990. This level of debt remains manageable, and 
debt service payments are not expected to reach danger levels 
even during the peak debt repayment period in the early 1990s. 
By the end of the first quarter of 1990, China’s foreign 
exchange reserves had increased to US$21.4 billion, equal to 
more than four months of imports. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S.-China Trade Expands in 1989 


U.S.-China bilateral trade grew 32 percent in 1989, to 
US$17.8 billion, according to U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures. The U.S. trade deficit with China was US$6.2 billion, 





almost double the 1988 deficit. The United States is now 
China’s second largest trading partner (after Japan); China is 
the tenth largest U.S. partner. 


U.S. exports to China were US$5.8 billion in 1989, up 16 percent 
over 1988. Grain sales increased 61 percent. Sales of 
fertilizer, cotton, and iron and steel all increased more than 
140 percent. Exports of power generating machinery (which 
increased by less than 20 percent) and of grain together 
accounted for almost 40 percent of total 1989 U.S. exports to 
China. Other products exported to China from the United States 
included electric machinery, chemicals, wood, and plastics. 


The United States is now China’s largest market. U.S. imports 
from China in 1989 totalled US$12 billion, an increase of 

43 percent. U.S. import growth was spread over a variety of 
products, including footwear, electronics, toys and games, 
power generating machinery, plastics, and apparel. The 
composition of U.S. imports from China is changing rapidly. 
Although textile products are still China’s number one export 
to the United States, their percentage of total exports is 
‘dropping as China has broadened its export base to include a 
wide variety of light industrial products. 


Chinese sales to the United States continued to boom in early 
1990. Imports from China were up 31 percent in the first 
quarter of 1990 compared with the same period in 1989; U.S. 
exports to China declined 16 percent. If these trends continue, 
the United States could register an $11 billion trade deficit 
with China in 1990. 


Both the U.S. bilateral trade deficit and U.S. imports from 
China are likely to increase in the years ahead. China faces 
import restrictions in many markets and has self-imposed limits 
on raw materials exports. It will, therefore, focus its export 
efforts on the United States--its most lucrative and accessible 
market for sales of manufactured products. 


The United States will continue to be one of China’s primary 
suppliers of agricultural products, raw materials, and 
chemicals. These are products that China needs to make up for 
domestic shortfalls and to meet industrial and agricultural 
production targets. China, however, is now following a 
generally more discriminating import policy. It has tightened 
existing restrictions on consumer product imports in particular, 
banning outright the import of a number of products. The 
market for other manufactured products will depend on China’s 
export earnings and an increasingly stringent import 
substitution policy, as China attempts to balance import and 
export growth. U.S. exporters of machinery and electronic 
equipment also frequently face stiff competition from third 
country suppliers, whose sales are often backed by 
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government-financed soft loans. The general policy of import 
substitution combined with economic retrenchment means that the 
market for many U.S. manufactured products will be flat. There 
will be some notable exceptions, primarily in China’s priority 
sectors (transport, communications, raw materials, and energy) 
and for inputs in projects with multilateral concessional 
financing. 


China’s status as a Most-Favored-Nation trading partner of the 
United States must be renewed annually. 


Bilateral Investment Ties: Slow Growth 


U.S. firms have licensing, technology transfer, equity joint 
venture, and co-production agreements in China. More than 
1,000 U.S. companies are in China. During 1989, U.S. investors 
signed contracts for 276 projects worth US$640 million, a 

58 percent increase over 1988. Cumulative U.S. investment 
reached US$4 billion--making the United States the largest 
foreign investor in China after Hong Kong/Macao. 


American businesses invest in China for a variety of reasons. 
By establishing a manufacturing joint venture, many U.S firms 
hope to overcome difficulties related to Chinese foreign 
exchange controls and restrictions on imports. In certain 
industries, such as aerospace, U.S. companies have set up joint 
ventures to produce components and other products that can be 
exported to meet Chinese countertrade requirements. Some light 
industry investors in the coastal regions have taken advantage 
of China’s relatively well-educated, low-cost labor force. 


While many of these factors may not be directly affected by the 
retrenchment policy, this policy has affected access to credit 
and raw materials. Potential U.S. investors report that it is 
more difficult to locate Chinese partners financially able to 
conclude joint venture contracts. Due to lack of funds for 
joint venture investments, the Chinese are in some cases 
seeking to provide their share of total capitalization in kind, 
while encouraging the foreign investor to put up 100 percent of 
the cash needed for the venture. Government policy is to steer 
investment to key sectors such as energy, transportation, and 
heavy industry. Foreign investment is most welcome in the 
coastal areas, Special Economic Zones, and Economic and 
Technology Development Zones. 


U.S. investment grew dramatically during the first half of 1989, 
despite the difficulties imposed by the retrenchment policy. 

In the wake of mid-year political turmoil, however, it dropped 
off equally dramatically in the second half of the year. The 
contractual value of new projects approved during the first 
half of 1990 was running at a rate roughly one-quarter that of 
1989. 
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Chinese investment in the United States is small but growing. 
The current value is estimated at US$370 million. 


The United States has a bilateral tax treaty with China. There 
is no bilateral investment treaty. 


China’s Business and Investment Climate: Problems and Prospects 


China’s leaders have repeatedly stated that there has been no 
change in the decade-old open policy toward foreign trade and 
investment. In 1990, amendments to the joint venture law were 
passed to permit foreigners to be named chairman of the board 
of a joint venture, to eliminate mandatory time limits on 
contracts for some kinds of ventures, and to provide protection 
from nationalization. The Pudong development area in Shanghai 
has recently been opened to foreign investors with great 
fanfare. Moreover, in the long run, if the government’s policy 
of retrenchment and restructuring is successful in laying the 
foundation for a resumption of economic reform and sustained 
economic growth, U.S. business will benefit from a more stable 
economic environment in which to trade and invest. 


During the next few years, however, many trade and investment 
decisions will be influenced by the austerity program and by 
concern over the political future of China. Planning targets, 
rather than market signals, will dominate resource allocation. 
In addition to tight credit and more controlled access to raw 
materials, U.S. businesspeople may run up against greater 
bureaucratic inertia on the part of ministries under pressure 
to hold the line on expenditures. Greater recentralization of 
economic authority and increased reliance on administrative 
measures to manage resource allocation have been accompanied by 
a growing lack of transparency in economic decisionmaking. 
Since mid-1989, the government has sought to increase the role 
of the Communist Party in factory management, reversing its 
policy of the past decade. This phenomenon has not generally 
extended to foreign-funded enterprises, although cases of 
politically motivated interference have occurred in a limited 
number of foreign investments, generating confusion and concern 
among investors. 


There are also systemic obstacles that affect U.S. trade and 
investment with China. A complex system of market and 
administrative controls restricts the access of foreign firms 
to the domestic market. Market controls include tariffs and 
import regulatory taxes; administrative controls include import 
and export licensing, import substitution regulations, and 
foreign exchange restrictions. China also restricts foreign 
activities in the service sector, including shipping, 
insurance, banking, accounting, and legal services. China’s 
imperfect and often arbitrary legal and regulatory regimes pose 
a constant challenge to foreign investors. Progress in 
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reducing or eliminating some of these barriers to business is 
possible, particularly as China is negotiating to become a 
contracting party to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and seeks to conclude bilateral investment treaties with 
its major trade and investment partners. 


U.S. Government Trade Promotion 


The U.S. & Foreign Commercial Service (FCS) provides 
counselling and other assistance to U.S. firms doing business 
in China through its offices at the Embassy in Beijing and at 
the Consulates General in Shanghai, Guangzhou, Shenyang, and 
Chengdu. FCS commercial officers and representatives in China 
can be reached at the following numbers: 


Beijing: Ph: 532-3831, ext. 490; Fax: 532-3297; Telex: 22701 
Shanghai: Ph: 433-2492; Fax: 433-1576; Telex: 33383 
Guangzhou: Ph: 67-7842; Fax: 66-6409; Telex: 44439 

Shenyang: Ph: 29-0000; Fax: 29-0074; Telex: 80011 

Chengdu: Ph: 55-3514; Fax: 58-3520; Telex: 60128. 


The U.S. Export-Import Bank offers favorable financing for U.S. 
exports to China. The U.S. Trade and Development Program (TDP) 
funds feasibility studies which give U.S. firms entry to 
Chinese projects, and the Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation (OPIC) offers certain types of political risk 
insurance to U.S. investors. Since these programs have been 
the focus of U.S. measures adopted as a result of the Chinese 
Government’s actions in June 1989, the Embassy suggests that 
U.S. businesspeople check with FCS, the Department of Commerce, 
or the organization concerned for an update on what services 
are currently available. U.S. vendors also have good prospects 
for World Bank and other multilateral development bank financed 
projects, if they obtain timely project details and bid 
actively. Interested U.S. firms are invited to contact FCS for 
further information about projects under current consideration. 
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